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THE STATUE OF A BODHISATT- 
VA FROM YUN-KANG 

FROM the third to the seventh cen- 
tury China passed through troubled times. 
With the fall of the Han Dynasty in 220 
A. D., the unity of the Empire was lost and 
the country was divided into different 
states; during the period known as the 



tic taste, ardent Buddhists, full of religious 
zeal. Following the example of the Indian 
Buddhist, and probably inspired by the 
accounts which monks brought from India 
of rock-cut temples, they carved a series of 
chapels and shrines in the rock of the Wu 
chou mountain, the present Yun-kang, 
some twenty miles from Tatung-fu. The 
cutting of these temple grottoes must have 




YUN-KANG TEMPLE GROTTO 
BEFORE THE STATUE WAS REMOVED 



"Six Dynasties," small kingdoms fought 
each other and a number of unimportant 
sovereigns fixed their capitals in different 
cities all over the country. At the end of 
the fourth century the Wei, a tribe from 
East Mongolia and Manchuria, invaded 
the country successfully from the north and 
established their court in 386 near the pre- 
sent city of Tatung-fu in Shansi northwest 
of the spot where later Peking was built. 

These northern Wei ruled a great part 
of China from 386 till 557; they were a 
Strong and fresh race gifted with great artis- 



begun early in the fifth century; Wen 
Cheng, who reigned from 452-465, ap- 
pointed Tan yao, a monk, to cut five 
temples with colossal figures in the rock; 
the work at Yun-kang continued till 494, 
when the Wei moved their capital south 
to Loyang, the present Honan-fu. Here 
temples of the same kind were cut in the 
rocks of Lung-men (the dragon gate) first 
by the Wei and later by the T'ang. These 
Wei sculptures, specially the early ones in 
Yun-kang, are the best that Chinese art has 
produced, and the rock temples both in 
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Yun-kang and Lung-men are the two main 
sources of our knowledge of early Chinese 
stone carving and at the same time the 
sources from which came many of the pieces 
which have left China. 

Though these temple grottoes may have 
been suggested by their Indian prototypes, 
they cannot be compared in size and 
elaboration with the cathedral-like temples 
in Ajunta or the elaborate later Ellora 



pression of exceedingly richly decorated 
halls where good taste miraculously saved 
the situation. 

The side of the Wu chou hill forms a long 
rock wall where probably at one time the 
hill crumbled away. This straight wall 
is honeycombed with shrines and halls; on 
the right-hand side three good-sized tem- 
ples are still used and in fairly good con- 
dition. In front of these rock-cut halls 




YUN-KANG TEMPLE GROTTO 
AFTER THE STATUE WAS REMOVED 



shrines; they are very much simpler, their 
only wealth being an unheard-of profusion 
of carved figures. The architecture is 
reduced to a minimum, specially in Lung- 
men; but in Yun-kang, though the general 
design is simple, it has been carefully 
thought out, the shrines are decorated with 
sculpture all over but it is done in such a 
way that the carvings form part of the 
general plan. While in the Lung-men grot- 
toes the original design has often been 
lost or crowded out by ex voto groups and 
statues cut out of the rock wherever space 
could be found, Yun-kang gives the im- 



stood wooden entrance structures, dwell- 
ings for the priests, etc., the rock chambers 
forming only the shrines. The three exist- 
ing temples still have these wooden facades 
with columns, doors, and curved roofs 
which lean against the rock wall. These 
facades contain the staircases leading to 
the upper floors; for most of the shrines had 
two or three floors and the still existing 
temples even have a terraced upper struc- 
ture with a complicated system of galleries 
leading from one to the other. 

The plan of the Yun-kang shrines is very 
simple, the larger ones consist of a square 
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hall with opposite the door a wide entrance 
to the inner semicircular or horseshoe- 
shaped shrine itself. Over the entrance 
to the chapel is generally a large bay, per- 
haps the survival of the Indian sun window 
in Hindu temples, which throws the light 
on a colossal figure of Buddha with the 
usual attending Bodhisattvas standing to 
the right and left, while further the walls 
are decorated with niches holding single 
figures or trinities, rows of saintly persons, 
flying angels, demons, etc. Remarkable 
are the beautifully designed and carved 
ceilings, the lintels of the entrance doors, 
and the reveals of the bays, mostly deco- 
rated with flying angels, draperies, etc. 
The decoration in general is very rich and 
very elaborate but always adheres to the 
lines of the original design and is always 
in perfect good taste — in perfect good 
taste when it has not been restored by 
order of her Majesty the Empress Dow- 
ager, when new heads and hands have 
not been added modeled in mud by the 
village carpenter and painted in shocking 
colors. In that case it takes some careful 
observation before the enthusiastic visitor 
recognizes the beauty of the original design 
under the sins of modern religious zeal. 
These improvements have fortunately been 
limited to the main shrines, which are 
still temples in actual use, but alongside 
of these is a long row of smaller shrines, 
probably the earlier ones and considered 
less important. Some have partly crum- 
bled down, some are used as hay lofts or 
worse, here and there one sees the holes in 
the rock which held the wooden facades, 
long since disappeared, and the upper floors 
cannot be reached. High up a large Bud- 
dha smiles out of a window which was once 
the entrance to a sacred hall. One longs to 
get in to see the sculptures so well protected 
from the profane collector's hand, but the 
stairs and galleries disappeared ages ago 
and the smiling saints feel very safe. 

All these shrines, walls, and ruins are 
profusely decorated with sculpture and 
from every corner a charming, mysterious, 
far-away smile greets the visitor. The 
sculpture of the Wei has this delightful 
expression, specially the Bodhisattvas and 
the angels; of course the Buddhas have to 



be more serious but it almost seems to be 
difficult. The Wei smile can be compared 
to the expression on the faces by Leonardo 
da Vinci, a far-off, tender, superhuman, and 
grave smile of infinite charm. We find 
the same expression on the early sculptures 
at Lung-men in the caves carved by the 
Wei, but it is one of the characteristics and 
great charms of the Yun-kang grottoes. 

In one of the smaller chapels which has 
lost its front and the greater part of its 
sides, the back wall is decorated with nine 
niches, placed in rows of three. In the 
central niche sat behind stone curtains a 
Buddha which was destroyed at an early 
date, perhaps when Buddhism was perse- 
cuted; to the right and left Manjusri and 
Samantabhadra sat cross-legged, each with 
his emblematic animal, the lion and the 
elephant — here the elephant is more like a 
kylin; over the Buddha sat also cross-legged 
Avalokitesvara or Kuan Yin with small 
children emblematic of his great charity; on 
either side were two Buddhas sitting in 
niches, while in the lowest row three Bud- 
dhas sat, each between two attendants. We 
give a reproduction taken from Chavannes' 
Mission Archeologique to show how the 
chapel looked in 1907 and another from a 
photograph taken in 191 7 after two figures 
had been removed and a hole made where 
the destroyed Buddha once was. A mod- 
ern curio hunter found that the back wall 
of the chapel was thin because another 
chamber had been cut out behind it ; prob- 
ably a hole was cut through the niche of 
the destroyed central figure and then the 
two best-preserved Bodhisattvas, Saman- 
tabhadra and Avalokitesvara, were cut out 
and removed. 

Last summer the Museum acquired in 
Paris the Kuan Yin, the figure which sat 
originally in the middle of the upper row. 
The tiny little children or human figures 
which stood originally in the two corners 
were probably smashed during the removal, 
as well as the frill at the lower border of 
the robe; but in the diadem remains the 
figure of Amitabha, which helps us to 
recognize in the Bodhisattva, Avalokites- 
vara the merciful. The figure has been 
placed in Room En, where the mysterious 
Bodhisattva meets again one of its com- 
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panions taken at the same time from the 
Yun-kang grottoes and lent some years ago 
to the Museum by Philip Lehman. Both 
have been put on high pedestals in order to 
render as nearly as possible the elevated 
position from which they used to smile 
down on the pious pilgrims who visited the 
temple grottoes of Yun-kang. 

S. C. B. R. 

A GREEK 
AKROTERION 

A TALL mar- 
ble shaft, crowned 
by a finial, was a 
favorite type of 
grave monument 
in ancient Greece; 
and it is indeed a 
singularly beauti- 
ful and appropri- 
ate form of memo- 
rial. The height 
of the shaft com- 
manded the atten- 
tion of the passer- 
by, its face made a 
convenient field 
for the recording 
of the name or 
names of the dead, 
and the sculptured 
finial standing out 
against the sky 
could be made into 
a beautiful crown- 
ing feature. The 
Greek sculptor's 
treatment of this "akroterion" is charac- 
teristic of his method of work. He kept 
practically the same motive throughout 
two centuries — a pair of volutes sur- 
mounted by a palmette — and yet no two 
examples of the large number preserved are 
identical. There is naturally the develop- 
ment from the simple early rendering to a 
richer and more luxuriant form in the 
fourth century; but apart from this there 
is also a constant variety of detail — and, 
more important still, every time the lines 
of the composition are felt afresh, so that 
each piece is an original product. 




FIG. I. GREEK AKROTERION 
TIPS OF PETALS AND PARTS OF VOLUTES RESTORED 



Some years ago we acquired such an 
akroterion, which has become one of the 
most admired pieces in our collection. 
Now we have had the good fortune to 
obtain another (fig. i; height 3 ft. 5J in. 
[1.048 m.]). A comparison between these 
two examples is instructive. Both are 
fourth-century products and show in ad- 
dition to the volutes and palmettes a bed 
of akanthos leaves 
from which the 
rest of the orna- 
ment is made to 
rise; and in both 
cases the palmette 
is divided into 
two halves with a 
rosette placed be- 
tween them. But 
in our new ex- 
ample there are 
two rows of akan- 
thos leaves at the 
bottom, the pal- 
mette ornament is 
double, and the 
tips of the pal- 
mette leaves are 
made to stand out 
free from the back- 
ground. And these 
simple changes 
make of the same 
motive an entirely 
different composi- 
tion. Such varia- 
tions were indeed 
endless. It is quite 
a fascinating oc- 
cupation to look over, for instance, the 
plates of Conze's Attische Grabreliefs 
(314-352) and watch in these excellent re- 
productions of preserved examples the 
Greek designer's mind at work. We shall 
find here a new tendril or leaf or flower 
added, there the number of the leaves 
of the palmette changed, here the volutes 
made double instead of single, there the 
akanthos sheaths from which the volutes 
rise enlarged: always a touch somewhere 
to show that an original mind was at 
work. And besides these constant, subtle 
variations on the same theme we remark 
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